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REVERENT in concept 
and execution... 


Like their fathers and grandfathers before them, 
master chandlers in the Will & Baumer plant 
practice the art of candle making as in the days 
of the guilds. 

Patiently and painstakingly they dip Will & 
Baumer beeswax candles by hand. Each artisan 
is fully grounded in Rubrical requirements . . . 
each is proudly conscious that the product of 
his hands is destined for altars throughout the 
world. 

Modern technology, we firmly believe, can 
never supplant Will & Baumer's devoted crafts- 
manship—craftsmanship that’s reverent in con- 
cept and execution. 


Wie sBaumer 


The pioneer Church Candle Manufacturers of Americo 
In Our Second Century of Fine Candle Making 


SYRACUSE @ BOSTON © NEW YORK ® CHICAGO 
MONTREAL © LOS ANGELES 


TAPERLITE dinner candles help to make the 
home the social axis for entertaining and cul- 
tured enjoyment. Buy Taperlites in the con- 
venient “Two-Pack”, at your leading 
merchants. A Will & Baumer product. 







CANDLE CRAFTSMEN FOR OVER A HUNDRED YEARS 
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_— In America (7/28) Fr. Boucher 
quotes Paul Van Dyke as saying that he 
knew of only one English translation of the 
Autobiography of St. Ignatius, that by Fr. 
J. F. X. O’Connor, S.J., published by Ben- 

iger in 1900. At the time there was another 





ilfrid Parsons 497% -nglish translation, published in England 


|...E. KC. 497 [t 


ee ey 


ine or Boon? 


ne same year by E. M. Rix, with notes by 
r. Herbert Thurston, S.J. Both of these 
English versions were from the Latin trans- 
lation by Fr. Coudrey, done shortly after 
Fr. Luis Gonzales de Camara had finished 
his original work in Spanish and Italian. 
The Bollandists had “popularized” the text 
of the Latin translation, but it was not until 
1904 that the editors of the Monumenta 
made the original text of de Camara avail- 
able. 

Perhaps “this long-felt want” will soon 
‘ye satisfied, as I have reason to know that 





507! n English translation of the original Span- 


McCorry, S.J. 511 ish and Italian text of de Camara is being 
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repared, is in fact in press and should, 
‘cording to all reasonable expectations, ap- 
zar early in the fall when the book trade 
'.as awakened from its summer nap. 


| (Rev.) Wiixi1aM J. Youns, s.J. 
West Baden, Ind. 


The translation referred to is being pub- 
lished by Henry Regnery. Our correspond- 
ent modestly omits mention of the fact that 
it is his own work. Eprror.] 


Time-Bomb in Japan 


Eprror: Your recent editorial, “The Japan- 
/ese Elections” (Am. 7/28, p. 395), was 
a masterpiece of understatement and calls 
for comment. 

The Socialist gain was impressive not 
only on paper. Now, for the first time in 
| history, the vote in the city of Tokyo is 





| leftist, as the combined Socialist and Com- 


munist vote is the majority. As Tokyo is 


| a city of over 8 million souls (the size of 


Australia), this is no mere paper gain. 

Second, Sanzo Nozaka, First Secretary 
of the Communist Party, was put into the 
Upper House by the Tokyo vote. For the 
first time in history a leading Communist 
has become a Senator from Tokyo. 

Third, the Communist vote, which was 
virtually nil in the first election after the 
Occupation ended (1952), hit over one mil- 
lion this time. 

Finally, you note that “the elections 
dashed all hope of a rearmed Japan for at 









least another three years.” 
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The decision to rearm Japan was actually 
made in 1948 and under the driving force 
of General Robert Eichelberger the Penta- 
gon laid plans for a revived army, navy and 
air force. During the Eisenhower regime, 
pressure on Japan to step up rearmament 
has been such that seemingly no important 
American arrives in Japan without at once 
sounding off on the necessity for “a rearmed 
Japan.” Today Japan has a growing navy, 
a small but efficient air force and tens of 
thousands of ground-force personnel. Ar- 
ticle 9 of the New Constitution of Japan, 
approved by General MacArthur, abso- 
lutely and for all time forbids maintenance 
in Japan of such armed forces. Thus our 
foreign policy towards Japan, in this regard, 
is founded on lies and insincerity. 

The result has been that despite stupid 
Soviet blundering in Japan, the women and 
youth of Japan have scorned our (to them) 
“insincere” policy. The more we scream 
for illegal rearmament the more they vote 
to the left. Give us a few more years of 
the present policy to Japan and we will find 
there another Iceland. We can never say 
that we have not been warned! 

Ricuarp L. G. DEVERALL 
Brussels, Belgium 


Electioneering Code 


Epitor: Your review of A Catholic Runs 
for President—and the book itself—are time- 
ly, whether or not a repetition of the cir- 
cumstances of 1928 is impossible in this 
year of 1956. 

As we approach this particular election 
year, with ambitions and personalities and 
domestic and international tensions all vy- 
ing for attention, the very subject of bigotry 
as an election campaign tactic is apt. For 
in times of tension, the over-zealous politi- 
cal underling often yields to the temptation 
to employ one or another of the dirty but 
sometimes effective weapons from the 
arsenal of intolerance. 

I recommend the Code of Fair Campaign 
Practices, available from this Committee on 
request, as companion reading to Dr. 
Moore’s work on the Al Smith campaign. 
If enough voters insist on such a standard 
for electioneering, recalcitrant slander ar- 
tists will disappear from political cam- 
paigns. 

Bruce L. FELKNor 
Executive Director 
Fair Campaign Practices Committee, Inc. 
8 East 66th Street 
New York 21, N. Y. 








Get ready 
early 





Plan ahead for school. Don’t let the 
last-minute rush make you forget to do 
those thoughtful things that will be 
appreciated—and needed—e" year. 


Give a student subscription to AMER- 
ICA to someone in your family this year. 
Whether it is a son or a daughter, a 
nephew or niece, a grandchild, or a 
neighbor—or a boy friend or girl friend 
—whoever receives AMERICA as your 
gift every week during the school year 
will appreciate it and be grateful to you. 
In high school or college, Catholic or 
non-Catholic, AMERICA is a vital help 
to a student. 


Send us now the name of the person 
(Or persons) you want to receive 
AMERICA this year. Be sure to tell us 
when school opens. We would like to 
have a gift card ready for the first week 





of school. 
Please enter a special 34-week student gift 
subscription to AMERICA at $4.50 for: 
BOER OR a fede Sa lara 8 tat, ee earn 
REHGOIN tes cisteo- cnn dni eee 
Dilbee terse ciciddisi alee ena Caries. ci Gera ti eR 
OTL sae Rea ea Tee Be Bites SNE Ce 
Date school opens...............0.. 
Spe Mes DERE CAEN 855.5. ick cehniw 'hoksr cp sake 
PME INNO coe ont oy 2d ta Sees 
RROEU cha ictan alk 2 cuidnloa owceres 
SL eee eee Lee i SM os Sah 
Payment enclosed $———_ Bill me 1 
AMERICA 
70 EAST 45TH ST., N. Y. 17, N. Y. 
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Current Comment 





OVER THE BENT WORLD 


China’s Grim Hour 


Long-imprisoned American mission- 


aries continue to emerge from Red 
China. Most Rev. Henry Ambrose 


Pinger, O. F. M., Bishop of Chowtsun, 
is the latest to breathe again the air 
of freedom. Though no charges were 
ever officially made against him, he 
spent five vears in prison. 

Bishop Pinger’s release now leaves 
five American Catholic priests in Red 
Chinese hands. Four of them are kept 
apparently under house arrest. But the 
fifth, Rev. Charles J. McCarthy, S.J., of 
San Francisco, is still in prison. On 
reaching Hong Kong the freed prelate 
declared: “The outlook is not good.” 

Many of the Catholic communities 
in China have been Christian for cen- 
turies. Others are relatively tender 
shoots in the garden of the Church. 
Thus, as a whole, the Church in China 
is still young in the faith. Can the 
Catholics of China sustain the fearful 
blows that await them in the near fu- 
ture, deprived of their former leaders 
and cut off from the Holy Father? Only 
Christ’s grace can see them through a 
test that is, humanly speaking, beyond 
their endurance. 


Swiss Debate Bigotry 


Toleration in a country of mixed re- 
ligious loyalties is not the result of 
coincidence. Mutual understanding has 
to be created by sustained effort. 

Witness the example of democratic 
Switzerland where, one might imagine, 
“live and let live” is the national motto. 
A few weeks ago, at their annual con- 
ference in Einsiedeln, the Swiss bishops 
found it necessary to express their con- 
cern over “the increased religious ten- 
sion among the various denominations.”* 
They begged both Catholics and non- 
Catholics to practise mutual charity. 

The appeal of the bishops got a 
seconding echo from non-Catholic cir- 
cles. Yet, even in Switzerland, the prob- 
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lem of toleration is a grave one that 
calls for intelligent action. Among other 
things Swiss Catholic theologians are 
searching after a theoretical basis for 
more harmonious interdenominational 
relations. They are subjecting the tra- 
ditional theories of Church-State rela- 
tions and of civil rights to a thorough 
re-examination. 

Some Swiss Protestants have 
vided a stimulus to this inquiry. They 
adduce the treatment of non-Catholics 
in Spain as a reason for maintaining 
anti-Catholic clauses in the Swiss con- 
stitution. American Catholics, need it 
be said, have a particular interest in 
following the progress of Swiss Catho- 
lic thought in this thorny field of hu- 
man rights. 


pro- 


Trinity of Problems 


Prime Minister John A. Costello of 
Ireland found the leader of the Opposi- 
tion, Eamon de Valera, in full agree- 
ment with him recently. Indeed, no 
one challenged Mr. Costello’s concern 
over Ireland’s depopulation, The plain 
fact, as newly published census results 
show, is that a net loss of 65,771 in five 
years makes the Republic’s population, 
at 2,894,822, the lowest recorded in its 
history. 

More troubling than this decline is 
the situation behind it. Contrary to a 
popular impression, the Irish are not 
vanishing but simply moving. Though 
births exceeded deaths (1951-56) by 
134,623, a higher average—40,079 per- 
sons a year—left the country than in 
any period since 1881. 

Stranger yet, to most outsiders, ap- 
pears the destination chosen by modern 
Irish emigrants. The industrial cities of 
England exercise an increasing attrac- 
tion on Ireland’s youngsters. 

“A trinity of problems,” Mr. Costello 
calls it: emigration, unemployment and 
a serious deficit in the balance of pay- 
ments. Despite valiant efforts to attract 
foreign capital, Ireland has not yet 
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established an industrial economy which 
can absorb and retain younger haseaedll 
of its labor force. Its agriculture, anti- 
quated in costs and methods, is not 
competitive enough to ensure a balance 
between large annual imports and a 
declining export trade. 

Recent observers speak of an in- 
creased realism in the outlook of Irish 
leaders. This in turn promsies drastic 
and firm measures in dealing with these 
problems. As their friends over the 
globe confidently expect, the Irish wil 
not “vanish” from Ireland without a 
fuss. 


The Communist “Red Cross” 


Verbal agreements have recently been 
negotiated between the West German 
Red Cross and the Red Cross societies 
of Czechoslovakia and Poland. The 
Czechs have arranged for the exit of 
160,000 ethnic Germans, formerly 
known as Sudetens. The Poles have 





cleared the way for 180,000 Silesian 
Germans to leave their homeland, now 
taken over by Poland. 

On the face of it, this sounds like 
good news. What we know of the Red 
Cross in Communist lands, however, 
should lead us to discount the humani- 
tarian motivation of its part in these 
operations. After the war the Red Cross, 
under Communist control, lost entirely 
its humanitarian function and became 
an instrument of the regime. 

Now the so-called Red Cross societies 
of Poland and Czechoslovakia have re- 
appeared on the international scene on 
a mission of mercy. In reality, they 
have been recalled from obscurity to 
execute the remaining phases of a dis- 
reputable political operation begun in 
1945, the expelling of unwanted ethnic! 
elements. 


AT HOME 


How to Encourage Nuisances 


We’ve often pondered in our glum 
mer moments on the long-suffering p* 
tience of the American public and the 
extent of the strain some radio and TV 
programs put on it. We mean the pt 
grams that send contestants, who pat 
to strike it rich, scurrying out to rif 
doorbells, pester people with phon 
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calls, buttonhole passers-by and butt in 
on individual privacy and disregard 
property rights. 

One of the highs—or lows—of this 
type of disregard for the feelings and 
rights of others is a “treasure-hunt” 
sparked every morning by New York’s 
station WRCA, an NBC affiliate. A 
jingle giving a clue as to where a $1,000 
bill is hidden in the city is recited over 
the airwaves. Hordes of searchers there- 
upon sally forth. They have interfered 
with traffic, ripped up telephone books, 
overturned rubbish cans, rolled manhole 


—Cardinal of the Social Crusade 


tary Catholic hospitals in the face of an entirely 
nationalized medical system. It was the firm, con- 
fident leadership of the new Cardinal which in- 
spired the Catholic community to shoulder brave- 
ly the burdens of the new age. The experience of 
subsequent years has confirmed the wisdom of 
his policy. The largeness of his mind prevented 
the Cardinal from allowing himself or his flock 
any form of over-absorptior in domestic issues. 
He regarded it as a duty of his office to extend 
love and friendship to the stricken Catholics of 
Europe. He kept the English public, Catholic 
and non-Catholic alike, constantly aware of the 
real miseries of the Iron Curtain countries, talk- 
ing with courageous, blunt honesty at a time. 
when too many British politicians displayed an 
almost moronic inability to understand the role 
of the Church in Europe. 

It was at this time that he began the long ser- 
ies of arduous journeys which, added to the cares 
of his office at home, took fatal toll of his health. 
It was not in his character to consider himself 
anything other than expendable, so that, where 
there was work to be done, his indifference to 
his own health was reckless. During his Ameri- 
can journey it did not seem to him excessive to 
drive by road all night from New York to Boston 
in order to talk to the seminarians there. In the 


had battened down the 


It would have pleased Bernard Cardinal Griffin 
to think that God would call him on the feast of 
his patron St. Bernard. His was a simple, direct 
piety, blended from the traditional pre-Reforma- 
tion spirituality of Midland Catholicism, and the 
vigorous, sacramental outlook of the Irish 19th- 
century Immigrant Church, When he was ap- 
pointed, a comparatively young man, to the See 
of Westminster in 1943, it was felt that he pos- 
sessed pre-eminently the qualities necessary to 
guide the English Church through a difficult 
time. Though successive National Governments 
economic 
Great Britain during the inter-war years, it be- 
came part of administrative policy, while the 
long-drawn-out hostilities lasted, to announce 
great social benefits as fruits of the expected vic- 
tory. Changes of such a nature could not fail to 
bring with them serious problems for a religious 
minority hard pressed to preserve, through vol- 
untary organizations, its own special culture. 

The new Archbishop of Westminster had 
shown during his years as Auxiliary Bishop of 
Birmingham (a part of England associated with 
the pragmatic approach to affairs) that he was a 
capable administrator with wide knowledge of 
the social problems of his time. A Socialist ma- 
jority returned to power in 1945 lost no time in 


covers out of place, torn down subway 
ads, trooped into private offices and, 
in general, shown scant respect for 
either property or privacy. 

“Smart” programs like this have the 
habit of getting copied around the 
country. It won’t be surprising to hear 
soon that other towns and cities are 
suffering similar locust-hordes of treas- 
ure hunters. 

Radio critic John Crosby has said: “I 
have always felt that giveaway pro- 
grams are immoral in preaching such 
respect for wealth.” We suggest that 


Mr. Crosby bring his great influence to 
bear on the question whether there is 
not also something immoral in pro- 
grams that undermine reverence for 
property and _ privacy. 


Farm Outlook Brightens 


We don’t know how to react to the 
recent Government report that the crop 
outlook improved during July. In these 
days of acreage restrictions, soil banks 
and prodigious efforts to dispose of 





hatches of 


unwanted ethnict ae : , 
i last five years of his life, while his health was 


visibly failing, he seldom failed to attend public 
functions and unhesitatingly traveled to Europe 
when requests for his presence were made. His 
public utterances, when occasions such as the 
Bulganin-Khrushchev visit demanded them, were 
balanced and clear, always receiving a good 
press, and the slow enlightenment of British 
opinion about the stabilizing influence of the 
Catholic Church in Europe served to increase his 
stature. It was his wish to die in harness, and it 
will surely be said of him that in the short time 
given to him he accomplished a great work. 
JosEPH CHRISTIE, S.J. 


launching what turned out to be a major social 
revolution. For the Catholic Church the two main 
problems involved were the vast changes in the 
educational system and the new health scheme. 
If the Catholic community hoped to maintain its 
own schools in a national system which insisted 
on certain standards of equipment without ade- 
quate financial support, it had to be prepared to 
face an oppressive burden of self-imposed taxa- 
tion. To this situation, a grave problem in itself, 
was added the necessity of maintaining volun- 
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Fr. Curistie is widely known as a preacher at the 
Jesuit Church in London’s Farm Street. 
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farm surpluses, one almost hesitates to 
thank God for blessing the work of 
our fariners, The experts tell us that 
bumper crops, resulting in big, unsold 
surpluses, are the cause of low farm 
prices and the drop in farm income. 

At any rate, there is no doubt that 
the present restrictionist policy is pro- 
ducing results. Though good growing 
weather has improved the crop outlook, 
this year’s harvestings are in many 
cases going to be below the average 
for the last ten years. The Government 
expects the wheat crop to run about 
938 million bushels. The ten-year av- 
erage is 1.1 billion bushels. The corn 
crop will be the smallest in five years. 
The cotton crop of about 13.5 million 
bales will be the smallest in 75 years. 

One result of these developments has 
been a slight rise in farm prices over 
the past few months. Another is a 
prospective decline in surpluses over- 
hanging the market. For the first time 
since 1951 the cotton crop will not be 
large enough this year to take care of 
domestic needs and foreign demand. 

Meanwhile the Government’s dis- 
posal program is eating away at ‘our 
pile of accumulated surpluses. Within 
the fortnight, Washington announced 
that it was negotiating the sale of $400 
million worth of farm commodities to 
India, and that a similar deal is pend- 
ing with Brazil. 

All this news, plus soil-bank pay- 
ments for taking land out of cultiva- 
tion, means that the outlook for farmers 
is brighter today than seemed possible 
a few months ago. 


Getting Religious Statistics 


Our Census Bureau, which operates 
under the Commerce Department, has 
never been enthusiastic about gather- 
ing religious statistics. It has now ex- 
pressed its disapproval of certain ques- 
tions that have been proposed for in- 
clusion in the 1960 U. S. Census. 
Among the questions frowned on are 
these: “Do you believe in God?” and 
“Do you regularly attend church or 
synagogue?” According to Bureau Di- 
rector Robert W. Burgess, such ques- 
tions are either “unsuited” or could be 
regarded as “an improper use of the 
Federal powers.” 

Fortunately, the bureau does not by 
any means have the final say on 
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whether a question is suited or proper 
for the census. It seems to forget that 
the census facilities are a public ser- 
vice. The Association of Statisticians of 
American Religious Bodies has pointed 
out that only an official poll-taking can 
achieve complete, reliable and uniform 
statistics of religious affiliations. The 
Catholic, Protestant and Jewish bodies 
represented in the Association have the 
right to the same services that the 
Census Bureau renders to commercial, 
industrial, sales and other varied in- 
terests in the nation. 

The argument that such questions are 
an invasion of personal privacy is hard- 
ly convincing when one recalls some 
of the questions on the 1950 census, 
such as the query on social diseases. 
The objection might have validity in 
connection with applications for em- 
ployment. But it does not seem appli- 
cable when the questions objected to 
are for census purposes and are to be 
answered anonymously. 


Democratic Protectionism 


One of the more significant aspects 
of the Democratic convention in Chi- 
cago was the party’s compromise with 
its traditional stand for free trade. 
Though the delegates did reaffirm the 
reciprocal trade program associated with 
the name of Cordell Hull, they went 
on from there to accuse the Administra- 
tion of not affording business, labor 
and agriculture sufficient protection 
against foreign competition. The re- 
sult was to give the foreign-trade plank 
a distinctively protectionist tone. 

In the light of what happened during 
the 84th Congress, this backsliding on 
free trade is not so surprising as it 
might at first sight appear. While the 
Democrats did save some of President 
Eisenhower’s liberal foreign-trade pro- 
gram, they did so with a notable ab- 
sence of enthusiasm and unanimity. 
The fact is that the South is no longer 
a bastion of free trade. With the 
growth of industry in the land where 
cotton was once king has come a new 
concern over imports which compete 
with Southern manufactures. This is 
especially true of textile imports. 

In view of the continuing necessity 
of expanding world trade, the Demo- 
cratic shift on the tariff issue may be 
expected to generate fresh apprehen- 


sions abroad. If the Republicans show- 
ed signs of losing their old faith in high 
tariffs, the potential damage to U. S. 
world economic leadership might be 
discounted. But the dominant senti- 
mert in the GOP-—the foreign-trade 
plank approved at San Francisco is 
quite equivocal, too—is still protectionist 
and, despite liberal leadership in the 
White House, likely to remain so. Those 
concerned with the future of the free 
world can only hope that both parties 
rise superior to their platforms. 


Who Owns U. S. Business? 


To Wall Streeters the results of the 
latest survey of stock ownership make 
pleasant reading. No fewer than 8.6 
million Americans now own stock in 
publicly held corporations. Four years 
ago, when the N. Y. Stock Exchange 
financed another survey, the number 
was 6.4 million. If those who own shares 
in companies with fewer than 300 stock- 
holders are included, it appears that 
more than 10 million of us can now 
be called “capitalists.” Keith Funston, 
head of the Stock Exchange, thinks 
that these figures ought to be broadcast 
abroad as evidence of our progress 
toward a “People’s Capitalism.” 

Maybe Mr. Funston is right. Maybe 
it would help our side in the cold war 
if foreigners knew that 64.1 per cent of 
our stockholders have incomes of less 
than $7,500 a year, or that women 
stockholders outnumber men by 51.6 
to 48.4 per cent. They might be im- 
pressed to learn that the biggest group 
of shareholders are housewives and 
non-employed women, or that 52.2 per 
cent of our capitalists never attended 
college. 

It is just possible, however, that the 
more critical-minded abroad might 
want to know how many shares of stock 








these millions of stockholders own. On 
this crucial point the Stock Exchange 
study is regrettably silent. Dr. J. Keith 
Butters of Harvard estimated that in 
1949 the one-fifth of one per cent of | 
our spending units with $100,000 otf 
more in marketable stock owned from 
65 to 70 per cent of all stock owned 
by individuals. He thought that this 
degree of concentration in stock owner 
ship persisted through 1952. If there F 
has been any change since, the Stock > 
Exchange survey fails to show it. 
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Washington Front 





As the Republican Convention opened in cool and 
misty San Francisco, a week after the Democrats met 
in hot and muggy Chicago, the difference between the 
two parties was never more apparent. The European 
myth that there really is no difference was once again 
shattered. The Democrats are a congeries of minorities 
—racial, religious, regional. Their success depends on 
the man who can weld these elements together, as did 
FDR and Truman. The Republicans’ hope for success 
lies in their homogeneity and the ability of their lead- 
er to attract Democratic defectors and independents. 

Also, as Vice President Nixon often points out, the 
Republicans are the minority party. Their success de- 
pends on ability to draw to themselves masses of the 
other two elements, as Eisenhower did in 1952. The 
Democrats count on whistle-stopping and hand-shak- 
ing, which Stevenson promised in his acceptance 
speech. Here they have an untiring expert in Kefauver. 
In 1952, Stevenson was running against the impossible 
in trying to beat a war hero, “the greatest captain of 
our time.” In this campaign of 1956 he will be running 
against a politician who has had four years in office. 
That is quite another matter. 

The conventions themselves point up the difference 
between the parties. The Democrats are inherently 


Underscorings 


disorderly and nonconformist, as they showed in Chi- 
cago. The Republicans pride themselves on order. 
Their convention program is eminently orderly, com- 
plete with vaudeville acts interspersed with speeches. 
To borrow the favorite expression of Betty Furness, 
it is “precisioneered”—a word very inappropriate when 
used by Betty at Chicago. 

The President has said several times that his only 
reason for running again was that his “job was not yet 
done”; the job being to remake his party in a new 
image. He clearly meant the election of a new Con- 
gress, or the conversion of the present one to his ideas. 
This obviously has a lot of Taftites trembling in their 
shoes, but also has given much hope to a whole gen- 
eration of young Republicans. 

There remains the problem of the young Vice Presi- 
dent, Richard Nixon, who, perhaps unjustly, has been 
claimed by the right wing. His problem is not his 
political ideology, which is the same as Eisenhower’s, 
but, ominously enough, whether the delegates are 
nominating a future President, and whether he is com- 
petent for that job, and also whether the electorate 
will see him that way. Stevenson promised that the 
Democrats will not campaign on Eisenhower's health, 
but the expected attack on Nixon will in effect be just 
that, since the electorate will be asked to decide 
whether he will make a good President. 

The respective platforms follow the party patterns. 
One is an appeal to minorities, the other is cool and 
calculated, just like the convention. Witrrip Parsons. 


Indiana Technical College, Newman 
Club members. Besides music and en- 
tertainment, it provides religious an- 
nouncements and a sermon in Spanish. 








THE SOCIETY for the Propagation of 
the Faith will hold its quinquennial 
National Convention in St. Louis, Oct. 
3 and 4, Archbishop Pietro Sigismondi, 
international president of the Society, 
will come from Rome to attend. 


PA “RED BOOK,” published by the 
Commission for the Persecuted Church, 
branch of the Conference of Interna- 
tional Catholic Organizations, states 
that in Bulgaria since 1949 “a few” of 
the 127 priests, “a few” of the 200 nuns 
and religious and “nothing” of the 18 
religious institutions remain. 


®MAGNIFICAT, national literary 
monthly published by the Sisters of 
Mercy, Manchester, N. H., will cele- 
brate its Golden Jubilee next year. It 
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received a CPA award recently for its 
prize-winning short story. Beginning 
September, Doran Hurley, prominent 
Catholic author, will review books regu- 
larly in Magnificat’s pages. 


p> THE FOURTH Annual Convention 
of Eastern Seaboard members of the 
Christian Family Movement will be 
held Sept. 8 and 9 at Iona College, 
New Rochelle, N. Y. Rt. Rev. Msgr. 
James P. Kelly, pastor of Sacred Heart 
Church, Suffern, N. Y., will give the 
opening address. 


pA HALF-HOUR radio program, “La 
Hora Guadalupana,” for Mexican mi- 
grant workers is broadcast each week 
from WGL, Fort Wayne, Ind., with the 
help of two Latin-American students at 


pA DOMINICAN PRIEST, expert in 
municipal planning, Rev. Joseph Le- 
bret, O. P., has been asked by the 
booming (pop. 2.2 million) city of Sao 
Paulo, Brazil, to come from France to 
head up a commission which will make 
a one-year study of all aspects of the 
city’s growth: new bus lines, salary 
levels for civil servants, recreation and 
education. 


p> THE DEATH of Arthur Bliss Lane, 
former Ambassador to Poland, on Aug. 
12 saddened friends of Poland who 
knew his long record of opposition to 
Communist domination there. He was 
a member of the private commission 
to investigate the Katyn Forest mas- 
sacre (1940 or 1941) of Polish officers, 
which accused Soviet Russia of re- 
sponsibility for that crime. _ E, K. C. 
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Editorials 





Senator Kennedy and the Convention 


Those slack summer TV programs got some brisk com- 
petition in mid-August when the cameras turned to 
the spontaneous doings at Chicago. We shall soon for- 
get the brass bands, the parades and the inflated peri- 
ods of the keynote address. But it is not likely that TV 
viewers will forget those tense moments on August 16 
when Senators John F. Kennedy and Estes Kefauver 
ran their breathtaking race for the Vice-Presidential 
nomination. This was the best of all the unrehearsed 
drama at Chicago. 

Still young at 39, Senator Kennedy lost the race in 
a photo finish. He lost graciously, calmly and with 
dignity. He will undoubtedly be heard from again, at 
or before the next national convention of the Demo- 
cratic party. 

Of recent weeks Mr. Kennedy’s Catholic faith has 
been the starting point for discreet but prolonged spec- 
ulation by politicians, newspapers and the general 
public. As votes piled up for the'young Senator at the 
convention, few needed to be reminded that he is a 
Catholic. The entire country realized that his victory 
would have placed him—in these days of the height- 
ened importance of the Vice Presidency—in much the 
same spot where the late Alfred E. Smith stood in 
1928. 

In a quick shift of votes at the height of this con- 
test, Mr. Kennedy lost. But one thing seems sure. His 
religion was not a bar to his nomination. Nor, had he 
been nominated, would it have hindered his election. 
With States like Georgia and Texas pledging him their 
votes, it should have been clear to everyone that 
the rancors of the 1928 campaign are finally laid to 
rest. Now, of course, one can only guess at the added 
strength Mr. Kennedy’s name and religious affiliation 
would or would not have given the Democrats next 
November, had he won out over the Senator from 


Tennessee. But there is no question that the choice 
was based on politics, not religion. 

Perhaps religious sociologists will someday unravel 
the skein of fears, misconceptions and_ prejudices 
which until now have made it so unlikely that a Cath- 
olic candidate should seriously aspire to the highest 
reaches of public office in the United States. The 
Ottawa Journal, a secular daily, remarked on this 
strange U. S. phenomenon a month before the conven- 
tion, noting how odd it was that Mr. Kennedy’s reli- 
gion was making so many headlines on this side of 
the border. The Journal found Canada’s record “strik- 
ingly in contrast,” listed Canada’s three Catholic 
Prime Ministers and five Catholic Chief Justices and 
pointed out that British Columbia and Nova Scotia, 
two of Canada’s most Protestant and Anglo-Saxon 
provinces, have had Catholic premiers. 


REMNANTS OF PREJUDICE 


Oddly enough, though so few U. S. Catholics have 
in the past been even considered for the highest posts 
in our Government, no one ever questions the fact 


that the political counsel and vote-getting ability of 


Catholics like James A. Farley, Carmine G. De Sapio, 
Paul M. Butler and James A. Finnegan are commodi- 
ties to be called on every election year. What has 
perpetuated the unwritten law that an American 
Catholic can be a king-maker but never a king? The 
sociologists will have to puzzle that one out. 

Now, however, the day of dreary discrimination is 
over. At times, of course, someone will turn out—as 
did the Christian Century on August 15—a musty 
pocket, filled with old soiled prejudice and forgotten 
hatreds. But today that sort of thing is dated and in- 
decent. The Chicago convention made this luminously 


clear. 


The Role of the Layman 


You hear more and more these days about the voca- 
tion, dignity and singular responsibilities of laymen 
in the Church of Christ. Week after week for many 
months this Review has proudly published the urbane, 
provocative columns which Fr. Vincent P. McCorry 
has devoted to this subject in The Word (p. 511). Re- 
cently we reviewed Msgr. Gerard Philips’ The Role of 
the Laity in the Church (Fides, $3.25). Now we find 
that another excellent book, translated from the French 
of Pére J. M. Perrin, O.P., has the engaging American 
title, Forward the Layman (Newman, $3.25). 
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The present Holy Father has untiringly stressed the 
special sanctity of a lay life dedicated to the ends of 
the apostolate through secular institutes (AM. 6/23, p. 
300). In his concern for the dynamism and sanctity of 
Catholic lay life, Pope Pius XII has been planting 





ee 


ground ploughed earlier by his predecessor, Pius XI. It f 
was Pius XI, following the lead of Leo XIII and St. Pius fF 


X, who gave such marked impetus to the apostolic 
mission of the layman to the modern world. 

Pius XI profoundly analyzed and understood what he 
named the great “social transformations” of our time. 
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By this term, as Fr. John Courtney Murray once com- 
mented in Theological Studies (V [1944], p. 66), Pius 
meant to indicate the forces which have produced 


... the secularization of modern life, the gradual 
development of a complete separation, and, in 
fact, an active opposition between the spiritual 
and the temporal, between the Church and human 
society. 
The effect of this separation, as Fr. Murray noted, has 
been twofold. First, it has occasioned an immense 
growth and a new vitality in the inner life of the 
Church. But unfortunately it has also touched off “the 
progressive destruction of that temporal milieu favor- 
able to Christian faith and virtue which centuries of 
labor had patiently created.” 

In such a secularized world the role of the layman 
was bound to have become more vital than ever before. 
He found himself the Church’s ambassador to the 
temporal order. The layman was called on to be “a 
vast Tarcisius,” who receives Christ from the hands of 
the priest—as St. Tarcisius did once in the catacombs of 
Rome—and who carries Him to the modern world. For 
the Church can never agree to give over her mission 
to the temporal order. She cannot stand aside from 


the secular concerns of the children of God. Today the 
layman must go where the priest is likely to be denied 
entrance. 

At times, as we study the apparently unchecked prog- 
ress of the world toward increasingly secular organiza- 
tion, we might wonder whether the momentous chal- 
lenge of the two Piuses has been heard or heeded. 
Then suddenly some chance reference draws our atten- 
tion to the stupendous achievements of the contempor- 
ary layman. On August 6 in his New York Times For- 
eign Affairs column, C. L. Sulzberger penned a full- 
scale tribute to Konrad Adenauer and the late Alcide 
De Gasperi. These two Catholic laymen, he remarks, 
“accomplished something great.” They “brought back 
sanity to two of Europe's finest people: sanity, order, 
freedom and self-respect.” 

Few laymen are thrust, as Adenauer and De Gasperi 
were, into the mainstream of world affairs. But literally 
millions of Catholic men and women are cast in the 
role of Tarcisius in homes, schools, colleges, offices, fac- 
tories and military posts all over the world. Theirs is 
an awesome charge, and they are meeting that charge 
with patience, courage, unflagging zeal and often, too, 
with genuine greatness, 


Labor Day, 1956 


The annual Labor Day Statement of the Social Action 
Department, NCWC, looks hopefully ahead to the 
time when “the majority of today’s most troublesome 
issues in collective bargaining will have been largely 
resolved.” Despite occasional strikes and the contin- 
uing labor-management split over politics, the depart- 
ment is inclined to agree with the recent prediction of 
Prof. Harold W. Davey of Iowa State College that by 
1975 the union security issue will have been com- 
pletely resolved and strikes will be “virtually obso- 
lete.” 

Neither the priests at NCWC nor experts like Pro- 
fessor Davey believe that the new era will dawn au- 
tomatically, regardless of what the chief agents of 
industrial relations do or don’t do. Their optimistic 
forecast is based on an analysis of past progress and 
a belief that it will continue. Indeed, much of the de- 
partment’s Labor Day statement is devoted to exhort- 
ing labor and management to remove the obstacles 
which are today obstructing swifter progress toward 
more constructive and cooperative relationships. On 
the labor side this means a determined effort not only 
to root out whatever racketeering exists, but also to 
inculcate in workers a keener sense of responsibility. 
On the management side it means bringing moral pres- 
sure to bear on the dwindling number of employers 
still “guilty of harassing the labor movement. . . .” 

Though the old era, in which both labor and man- 
agement devoted a disproportionate amount of time 
to survival, is not yet over, though it remains necessary 
“to defend the right of labor to organize. . . . and to 
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oppose restrictive legislation,” unions and employers 
must begin to concentrate on the new problems that 
face them. The NCWC statement mentions automa- 
tion, mass unemployment in key industries, the in- 
creasing size of unions and corporations, together with 
the threat to the individual and the general welfare 
which bigness implies. 

As labor and management prepare to face these and 
other problems of the mid-20th century, it seems 
providential that this year for the first time the Church 
in the United States will offer to God on Labor Day 
the new mass in honor of St. Joseph, the Workman. 
In his keynote address to the Republican convention, 
Gov. Arthur B. Langlie of Washington emphasized 
what seems to many the great issue of our times when 
he asked: “Have we the moral and spiritual fiber to 
live with the prosperity we have created?” The same 
question can be put to labor and management. Have 
they the moral and spiritual fiber to live not only with 
the prosperity their joint efforts have created, but also 
with the vast power they possess? 

By giving us the feast of St. Joseph the Workman, 
the Holy Father seems to be recognizing this great 
challenge to U. S. workers and employers. He seems 
to be saying to them that if they do lack the spiritual 
fiber to deal with it, they know where they can seek 
it. They can seek it from Christ, our Lord. And they 
can seek it confidently, because their intercessor in 
Heaven is none other than that humble carpenter of 
Nazareth who was on earth Christ’s own cherished 
Foster Father. 
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Dear Teacher 


Mary Jane Grogan 


Y SEAMS WERE STRAIGHT, my skirt was smooth 
M and my hair was newly waved. I was sure 

of these details and wished I could be as 
confident about the reliability of my face and my knees. 
I wondered, sitting in the crowded auditorium, if they 
revealed the apprehension I felt as the principal’s list 
of introductions dwindled. In a minute now she would 
come to me, the youngest and newest of the lay teach- 
ers. As I heard her crisply announce my name and 
then the names of the fated students who would be 
under my guidance during this first year on the black- 
board side of the desk, my heart registered a combi- 
nation of thrill and dread. Both feelings were later 
proved to be fully justified. 

I learned a lot during that first year as does any 
novice teacher, partly from her own many mistakes, 
partly from those older and wiser around her—and 
mostly from her students. One of the last-mentioned 
met me three years later and identified herself thus: 
“Do you remember me? I’m Marita Connell; I was in 
that class that broke you in.” And little did she know 
how literally true that was! 


TEACHER LEARNS 


I learned the usual and most necessary lessons of 
how to maintain discipline and how to give assignments 
within measurable distance of the amount of work you 
can correct. I learned also that the lay teacher in the 
Catholic school occupies a somewhat unstructured 
position in the world of her profession and in the world 
of her students. Just what that position is to be depends 
upon her attitude and her use of the power she is given. 

Because she does not wear the religious garb of the 
order in whose school she teaches, there will be a cer- 
tain group of young people who do not think her 
deserving of the respect they give to a religious teacher. 
A private and non-belligerent chat with such a student, 
after school hours when none of her friends are around 
to “watch Judy get called in,” often brings forth the 
deeply rooted reverence for authority which is present 
in almost every child reared in a Catholic home and 





Miss Grocan, until recently supervisor of Girls’ Activ- 
ities for the Chicago Archdiocesan CYO, is now an in- 
structor of English at St. Francis Xavier College for 
Women, Chicago. 
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school. After such a talk, one girl left with a new feel- 
ing, even about herself. She had heard a few things 
about the dignity of human beings and the respect due 
to them. She had been introduced to the idea that the 
power and authority of a teacher are not for the glory 
of her who governs but rather for the sake of the gov- 
erned. 

My students were all girls, high-school juniors. When 
we discussed careers, many of them wondered and 
asked frankly why I had chosen “this one.” At first my 
reaction was defensive because I resented the way 
they said “this one,” until I remembered that at 16 or 
17 almost every experience is met vicariously. They 
were potential stewardesses or nurses or secretaries or 
lady politicians or even teachers, and they were honest- 
ly interested in knowing, not how “one” chooses, but 
how I, a person whom they knew, had chosen a field 
of work. I was glad I could tell them there was a kind 


- of glamor as well as a purpose in teaching. There was 


the challenge of having infinitely wonderful human 
beings to whom I had full truth to offer, and the ad- 
venture of never quite knowing what one day was go- 
ing to bring in the way of good or bad. 

That matter of the “full truth” is pretty important. 
As a teacher in a Catholic school, I had the advantage 
of imparting knowledge as important as the meaning 
of life itself and as true as the Source of that life. Here 
was a philosophy of man which recognized that he is 
a creature created by God, fallen in Adam but glorious- 
ly redeemed by Christ. Each day, as I taught, new 
implications of these realities came to me and I felt 
sorry for my friends, who were struggling in some cases 
with a philosophy of education which takes into con- 
sideration only a part of man’s nature. 

Here I had my own class and the chance to plant, 
sow and, once in a while, reap. Those classmates of 
mine, as they went from school to school on a sub 


stitute basis during their first semester of teaching, F 
were learning that versatility and quick adjustment § 


were necessary for survival. I was learning other things 
which made that year’s experience valuable; for it 
stance, that, when truths long known are to be cot 
veyed to others, one must relearn them. In making a 


play of Shakespeare intriguing to teen-agers, I some > 
times discovered a richness within it which I had nev f 


er sensed. 
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That brings me to the question which I must have 
answered a hundred times during the three years I 
spent at that Catholic school. “And how do you like 
working for the nuns?” I found it splendid. The gen- 
erosity that is characteristic of their giving of them- 
selves to the life of the spirit doesn’t stop when they 
face their fellow worker, whether that co-worker hap- 
pens to be wearing a black habit or a red wool suit. 
It’s there and it is felt. 


“HOW DO YOU LIKE IT?” 


There is warmth in the response “I’d love to” from 
the little nun who runs off your tests on the convent 
dittograph machine. The sister cook who wants to 
know if “those girls” have enough to eat is really con- 
cerned. The older teachers are ready and willing to 
discuss with you, step by step, the day’s program, 
though they've been through it umpteen times—never 
letting on that they might even have been “assigned” 
by Mother Superior to do this very job. 

These were just the background of a real opportunity 
for exchange of ideas and stimulating discussion of 
school problems with women who were both profes- 
sionals and religious. At our academy, lay teachers 
definitely had a voice in the business of the school, 
some of which was conducted at faculty meetings held 
biweekly after class hours. This spirit of unified work- 
ing with rather than for was carried through, and even 
if we might be called Maureen or Mary Jane when the 
students weren't around, our decisions regarding mat- 
ters which came under our domain were respected and 
supported. 

Though there was this family unity among the 
faculty, we lay teachers heard more than our share of 
students’ gripes, and in these informal out-of-class con- 
versations we were sometimes handed more serious 
matters. You discovered a lot of things about these 
fresh and lovely young girls whose faces bore not a 
line; their lives were not always so happy and unfur- 
rowed. Scratch the surface a bit and serious problems 
were occasionally revealed. They told lay teachers 
things they might not tell the nuns, for they felt you 
were dealing with some of the same temptations they 
had to fight. Your role was sometimes to listen, another 
time to refer them to a confessor or spiritual advisor, 
and occasionally to counsel. 

Students absorb teachers’ attitudes and reactions to 
events, I had been told, and now I saw it happen a 
hundred times a day. In September, I complained to 
a priest who had been one of my college professors 
that I had taught something poorly and he consoled 
me with a remark like this: “I hate to tell you, but 
most of the time those teen-agers are studying not so 
much the material you are giving them as you.” At that 
time it was a frightening thought; by June I was sure 
it was true. 

One of the main things which resulted consciously 
from that year was a feeling of belonging to something 
truly great. It had been a struggle, to be sure. For in- 
stance, you were pretty sick before you ever stayed 
home, because you knew there was no one to take your 
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place. But you had been trusted with an opportunity to 
reach young minds and hearts, and you had grown 
deeper and larger—as well as tired—because of it. 

Today I hear and I agree that Catholic schools need 
to give more thought to benefits, to pensions, to tenure, 
and some of them to recognizing the lay teachers as an 
integral part of the Catholic school faculty, not as 
extras whom they would like to replace with a nun any 
day. They need to make real efforts to increase salaries 
according to the local scale of wages and prices. It is 
necessary to the happiness and well-being of the de- 
voted teachers they employ and to the schools’ own 
existence. 

But I believe, also, that anyone who thinks mainly 
of salary and benefits as the chief means of drawing 
lay teachers to the Catholic school is misdirecting his 
attention. At best, the Catholic schools’ ability to pay 
will always be slightly behind that of public tax- 
supported systems. There is a stronger appeal than 
wages, and one that has yet to be given full credit and 
use. It lies in bringing to young college graduates the 
news of the opportunities that await them in the Catho- 
lic school to share the treasures which their liberal 
educations have given them. It consists in showing 
them that here is a chance to respond to the invitation 
of the Great Teacher to “go and teach” in His name. 





Religion in the Public School 


The avowed atheist and the opinionated bigot 
may alike object to even the most objective pres- 
entation of the facts about the role of religion 
in American life. Such views cannot be allowed 
to cripple this important aspect of American 
public education. Even though a few children 
may come from homes of Communist or other 
totalitarian opinion, the public schools teach the 
principles of democracy. So, too, the public 
schools should teach all children a decent respect 
for the religious opinions of mankind and the 
basic facts concerning the role of religion in the 
history and culture of mankind. Teachers should 
not hesitate to show that they approve of parti- 
cipation in religious activities on the part of their 
pupils. .. . There can be no doubt that the Am- 
erican democracy is grounded in a religious tra- 
dition. While religion may not be the only source 
for democratic moral and spiritual values, it is 
surely one of the most important sources. For 
this objective reason, if for no other, an attitude 
of respect toward religion should prevail in the 
public schools. The character of public education 
does not require the public school to dismiss re- 
ligious beliefs as trivial. 


Quoted with permission from Moral and Spiritual Values 
in the Public Schools, a brochure published in February, 
1951 by the National Education Association, p. 72-73. 
It was prepared by NEA’s Educational Policies Com- 
mission. 
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Multiplying Parish Money 


Eleanor M. Marshall 


HEN FR. HUBERT DUREN borrowed 

\ / funds to replace a three-room shack that had 

been used as a school long before his com- 
ing in 1926 to St. Boniface parish in Westphalia, 
Iowa, he did not foresee all the good which would 
result from that loan. 

“How am I going to pay for that new parochial 
school?” was never very long out of his thoughts and 
prayers. 

The depression of the 1930's was getting under way, 
and Father Duren’s small congregation was finding the 
going very tough indeed. Westphalia’s population was 
only 160, but many of them were moving away. They 
hoped to find living easier in another locality that 
would have better transportation and more stores and 
shops, and where jobs other than farming could be 
had. All these things were not available in a little 
rural hamlet whose people were farmers. 


TREES 


That was when someone told the pastor: “There's a 
farmer who has a big stand of trees which he wants to 
remove, but he hasn’t any money to pay for the work.” 

Before his ordination Father Duren had been a lum- 
berjack in Oregon and he knew that he had not for- 
gotten the knack. So he went to the farmer with this 
proposition: “Ill make arrangements to get the trees 
removed for you if you'll give me the trees as pay- 
ment.” 

“It’s a deal,” the farmer promised. 

So Father Duren set up a small sawmill, had the trees 
felled and cut up. He paid the debt on the parochial 
school by selling some of the lumber. The rest went 
into a baseball grandstand having 500 seats and also 
provided firewood for local stoves to fight off the winter's 
chill. 

With such a successful beginning, the parishioners 
were ready to go on to other projects that might work 
even greater financial benefits in Westphalia. 

“Our town will prosper, if we pray hard, work hard, 
sacrifice a little and have patience. Then Westphalia 
may even serve as an example for other small com- 





Miss MARSHALL, a resident of Hamden, Conn., has con- 
tributed articles to AMERica and to many other Catho- 
lic periodicals. 
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munities which are confronted with problems similar to 
those we are facing.” Such was the philosophy the 
pastor kept stressing to his flock. 


COOPERATIVE 


One of the first means suggested to the parishioners 
for bettering themselves was the establishment of a 
cooperative store where people could buy the things 
they needed and where they could sell surplus vege- 
tables, fruits and dairy products. Father Duren hired 
a competent man as manager, got him an assistant, 
rented a vacant store—and The Co-Op began on May 
14, 1932, with sales amounting to $3,000 during the 
grand opening. 

In a matter of only ten months it netted a fine profit 
of $18,000 because it offered real bargains which larger 
stores in nearby communities found it hard to match. 
Today’s patrons, who often are also owners, share divi- 


dends, which usually amount to the impressive figure} 


of $11,000 a year. 

With two successful ventures to prove that parishes 
which work together profit thereby, Father Duren 
waited only two years before he wrote to the Iowa 
Credit Union League asking them to send someone to 
help him convince his people that a parish credit union 
would still further increase local prosperity. 

“You can pool your savings and use these funds to 
provide loans at low interest for worth-while purposes 
which others may have but can not readily find money 
to carry out,” he and the representative of the credit 
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league kept saying. “You'll get the habit of saving and 
of sharing with a neighbor who may need equipment 
or new farm buildings or who must pay for expensive 
sieges of illness.” 


CREDIT UNION 


By June, 1939, so many had declared themselves inf 
favor that the Westphalia Community Credit Unio y 


was organized, directors were elected and committees 


who would serve without pay were selected. Still arf 


other success had got under way. It, too, promises to 
keep paying dividends in local prosperity. F 
Even the children are being taught to save. Instealf 
of spending their allowances for candy and movies, the) 
are urged to deposit them and buy a $5 share of thf 
credit union. This they are doing. In fact, many high 
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school or college graduates now have enough to buy 
pigs, poultry or cattle for their own farms. 

This credit union has loaned over $1 million to its 
members since it was started, a sum that Father Duren 
finds astounding. He is convinced that other communi- 
ties also must need similar credit unions to supply 
funds for projects that individuals may often need 
badly but which they consider “too expensive.” 

The pastor of Westphalia is not one to let parish 
buildings run down, nor does he ignore the need for 
wholesome recreation. He believes in sport, but not in 
professional sports, which he insists are more often 
influenced by money than by the abilities of those 
participating. In addition to that first baseball grand- 
stand made from the farmer’s unwanted trees, he and 
his parishioners have since added St. Hubert’s Hall. It 
is another cooperative venture, built because there was 
no place available nearby for recreation. Here Father 
Duren, who once was national amateur billiards cham- 


pion, still keeps in practice by taking on all comers 
whenever he has a little leisure. That isn’t too fre- 
quently, for he also paints, composes, plays the piano 
and, until recently, used to lead the school band. 

His dream of helping his people financially has suc- 
ceeded far beyond his expectations, and his insistence 
that Westphalia might one day become a model for 
the 42,000 towns in our nation having populations under 
500 has also proved correct. 

Maryknoll Missionaries, who are striving to help cor- 
rect poverty in Latin America, have already been to 
Westphalia to study conditions and see what they can 
do about adopting similar projects in their areas. Even 
a Negro bishop from far-off Africa has also visited this 
little St. Boniface parish. He wished to adapt to condi- 
tions in his own country whatever seemed feasible. 

Father Duren’s conviction that Jesus was really in 
earnest when He said, “Love thy neighbor as thyself,” 
has worked great wonders among his parishioners. 


Right-to-Work Laws 


Benjamin L. Masse 


Supreme Court’s decision last May in the Ne- 

braska railway labor case, the controversy over 
union security continues to simmer on the back of the 
stove. It will probably boil over again this fall when 
efforts will be made to add four more States to the 17 
which now have so-called “right-to-work” laws. These 
laws effectively outlaw all types of union security, in- 
cluding those permitted under the Taft-Hartley Act. 

On second thought, it is not completely correct to 
describe the recent status of the right-to-work contro- 
versy as simmering. During the month of June it boiled 
over in Louisiana. Before adjourning on July 12, after a 
strenuous session, the Louisiana State Legislature re- 
pealed the right-to-work law which it enacted only two 
years ago. The vote in the Senate was 21 to 18; in the 
House, 57 to 44. 

This development is not without special interest to 
Catholics. Among those who opposed enactment of the 
Louisiana law in 1954, none was more forthright in his 
stand than the Most Rev. Joseph F. Rummel, Arch- 
bishop of New Orleans. In a telegram to the Senate 
committee considering the right-to-work bill, the arch- 
bishop called it “unfair and unsocial class legislation 
contrary to the common good.” It would do immense 
harm, he warned, both to unions and industrial rela- 
tions in Louisiana. A majority of the legislators dis- 
agreed, as did some prominent Catholic laymen. After 
a good deal of acrimonious debate the Senate passed 
the bill by a 22-to-14 vote; the House by 58 to 41. 


T HOUGH NOT PROMINENTLY in the news since the 








Fr. Masse, s.j., is an associate editor of AMERICA. 
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It would be heartening to report that the original 
proponents of the law have had a change of heart and 
now agree that Archbishop Rummel was right all along. 
This does not, however, appear to be the case. The 
Legislature reversed itself not so much because it had 
a change of heart as because it had a change of mem- 
bership. Many of those who in 1954 voted for the right- 
to-work bill were defeated last year for re-election. 
Furthermore, the repeal victory was tarnished by com- 
promise. To gain necessary votes, proponents of repeal 
had to agree to continue right-to-work restrictions on 
farm workers, including employes of cottonseed and 
rice mills. It would be hard to imagine workers who 
have greater need of the protection of strong unions. 

Another development of more than ordinary interest 
to Catholics was the reaction of the bishops of Wash- 
ington to a petition (Initiative 198) to place a right-to- 
work amendment on the State ballot in November. The 
Most Rev. Thomas A. Connolly, Archbishon of Seattle, 
the Most Rev. Joseph P. Dougherty, Bishop of Yakima, 
and the Most Rev. Bernard J. Topel, Bishop of Spokane, 
all issued strong statements condemning Initiative 198. 
Among other reasons for opposing right-to-work legisla- 
tion, Bishop Topel asserted that laws of this kind would 
inevitably “injure the rightful bargaining power of the 
unions.” He added: 

It is no accident that the States which have 
passed “right-to-work” legislation are, in general, 
the States which lag in social justice. 

In what respects right-to-work States lag in social 
justice, Bishop Topel did not specify. A recent study 
of unionization by Leo Troy of the highly respected 
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National Bureau of Economics Research suggests one 
possibility. 

In a pioneering analysis of union strength State by 
State, Mr. Troy found that in 16 States less than 20 
per cent of the non-farm workers are organized. (These 
figures are for 1953 but there has been little change 
since.) In no particular order, these States are North 
and South Dakota, Nebraska, New Mexico, Texas, 
Oklahoma, Missouri, Louisiana, Mississippi, Florida, 
Georgia, North and South Carolina, Virginia, Delaware 
and Vermont. With the exception of New Mexico, 
Oklahoma, Missouri and, as of last July, Louisiana, 
these States all have right-to-work laws. 

In the seven other right-to-work States—Alabama, 
Arizona, Arkansas, Iowa, Utah, Nevada and Tennessee 
—the percentage of non-farm workers unionized ranges 
from 20.1 to 33.3 per cent. In no case, therefore, does 
a right-to-work State have more than a third of its 
non-farm workers organized. 

If there is a correlation between social justice and 
the exercise of the right to organize—as Catholic social 
teaching holds—the right-to-work States generally lag 
behind the others. 

This is not to say that the feeble condition of union- 
ism in these States can be attributed exclusively, or 
even mainly, to right-to-work laws. No doubt many 
other factors, including race prejudice, employer hos- 
tility and community mores, must be reckoned with. 
This is clearly the case in those States, such as Louisiana 
and Utah, which did not have right-to-work laws at 
the time Mr. Troy made his study. On the other hand, 
opponents of right-to-work laws are convinced that 
such laws do have a discouraging effect on unioniza- 
tion. That conviction goes a long way toward explain- 
ing why most Catholic authorities who have taken a 
public stand on this issue condemn these laws. 


EMPLOYERS DIVIDED 


Another recent study reveals a possible ambivalence 
in employer attitudes toward union security. The AFL- 
CIO Department of Research investigated the labor- 
management contracts of 120 companies which in 1955 
were represented on the board of directors of the Na- 
tional Association of Manufacturers. Of the 93 com- 
panies which had agreements with AFL-CIO affiliates, 
it found that 59 had assented to a union-security clause 
of some kind. Of the 34 companies without any pro- 
vision for union security, 22 were in right-to-work 
States. In other words, 83 per cent of the companies 
which were legally able to agree to a union-security 
clause had granted it. Yet the NAM has been through- 
out its history an unyielding foe of union security. So 
the question naturally arises: do some employers as- 
sume one attitude toward union security at the bar- 
gaining table, and another in the halls of legislation? 

Whatever the answer may be, it is a fact that the 
spread of right-to-work laws has been matched by a 
steady expansion of union-security agreements. This 
can be seen from two studies of labor-management con- 
tracts made by the Bureau of Labor Statistics of the 
U. S. Department of Labor, in 1949-50 and in 1954. 
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The earlier study disclosed that 69 per cent of the 
workers covered by contract had some form of union 
security. Forty-nine per cent were working under 
union-shop conditions. By 1954 the number of workers 
who enjoyed some type of union security had jumped 
to 81 per cent. Those covered by union-shop clauses 
had increased to 64 per cent. 

These were fairly extensive studies. In 1954 BLS 
analyzed 1,716 major agreements covering nearly 7.5 
million workers. The size of this sample strongly in- 
dicates that 80 per cent of all employers who have 
bargaining relations with unions have assented to some 
type of union security. For whom, then, are such man- 
agement groups as the NAM speaking when they pro- 
mote right-to-work laws? Unless one accepts the am- 
bivalence theory described above, it appears that these 
groups are speaking mostly for employers who have no 
contractual relations at all with unions. If so, that fact 
is instructive, too. It suggests that as employers come 
to know unions by experience, their opposition to 
union security disappears. 

Catholic employers who openly espouse, or secretly 
sympathize with, the right-to-work movement were no 
doubt cheered by the appearance in the early summer 
of Rev. Edward A. Keller's The Case for Right-to-Work 
Laws (Heritage Foundation, 128p. $1.50). Thirty pages 
of this slim volume are taken up by appendices, and 
the text itself is very liberally salted with quotations. 
In essaying this work, Father Keller had the praise- 
worthy purpose of clarifying the issues in the contro- 
versy and of correcting the impression that American 
Catholics are unanimously opposed to right-to-work 
laws on moral grounds. 

This second objective he achieves much more suc- 
cessfully than he does the first. As Msgr. George G. 
Higgins, director of the Social Action Department, 
NCWC, noted in his syndicated column for June 11, 
the Notre Dame economist seems to involve himself 
in a glaring contradiction. On the one hand he speaks 
of a right not to join a union (p. 91) and refers to com- 
pulsory unionism as “totalitarian” (p. 89). Yet he con- 
cedes that “under particular circumstances, one can- 
not prove that per se compulsory unionism is in- 
moral . . .” (p. 66). If compulsory unionism is 4 
totalitarian violation of a right, how can it be any- 
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thing but immoral? 

The author is certainly correct, however, in insisting 
that the state has the right in certain circumstances to 
limit the freedom of private groups, including the free- 
dom of unions and employers to agree to union-shop 
contracts. Where most Catholic authorities in this cour- 


try dissent from Father Keller is on the question of fact, F 
namely, whether circumstances today justify the kind 
of state intervention represented by right-to-work laws § 


Almost all Catholic authorities who have spoken out 00 
the issue regard right-to-work laws as an unnecessaly 
and harmful restriction on union-management freedom 
—a restriction calculated to weaken unions, obstrud 


collective bargaining and embitter industrial relation F 
It is very doubtful whether anything Father Keller say 


to the contrary will change their minds. 
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LITERATURE AND ARTS 





Imagism in Poetry: 


Bane or Boon? 


Donald J. Abruzzo 


1956, p. 151-154), Miss Vivienne Koch discusses 

Further Speculations, the latest and probably the 
last collection of the notes and essays of T. E. Hulme. 
Despite its merits, her review reflects a certain misun- 
derstanding of Hulme, and a tendency, that has grown 
in recent years, to minimize the influence he has ex- 
ercised on modern English poetry. Consequently, it 
would seem that a reassessment of Hulme’s poetic the- 
ory is necessary. 

Thomas Ernest Hulme was born in England in 1883. 
After a short stay at Cambridge, from which he was 
expelled for “brawling” (as Sir Herbert Read tells us, 
in his introduction to Hulme’s Speculations), Hulme 
went to London, where he studied privately for two 
years. In 1906 he went to Canada, and later in the same 
year to Brussels, where he spent half a year teaching 
English and learning French and German. At Brussels 
he became acquainted with French poetry and _ phi- 
losophy. There he met Bergson, whose theories on art 
helped to shape much of his later thought. 

Except for a few months in Italy and nine months 
in Berlin studying German philosophy, Hulme devoted 
the next few years to study and lecturing. In 1908 he 
met Ezra Pound, and in 1909 formed his own poets’ 
club in London. Through personal contacts such as 
these, and through articles and lectures, he was begin- 
ning to exercise an influence on the poets of his day; 
so that from his theories on poetry there soon arose 
a group of young poets who called themselves Imagists. 
In 1914 war came. Hulme went off to fight with the 
artillery in France. He was killed in action near Nieu- 
port on September 28, 1917. 

Hulme wrote on a relatively wide range of topics: 
philosophy, logic, the history and criticism of art, poli- 
tics, military science and poetic theory. Except for 
translations of Bergson’s Introduction to Metaphysics 
(1913), Sorel’s Reflections on Violence (1916) and oc- 
casional articles published in periodicals, most of 
Hulme’s writings were in fragmentary or notebook form 
at his death and were published some years later. 

Speculations, the first and most important collection 
Mr. ABRUzzo, s.J., is a student of philosophy at Loyola 
Seminary and College, Shrub Oak, N. Y. 
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of his essays, appeared seven years after his death. In 
the first of these essays, “Humanism and the Religious 
Attitude,” Hulme attacked the entire humanist tradi- 
tion. The Renaissance, in his view, and all the art and 
philosophy which have flowed from it, were based on a 
denial of the doctrine of original sin, and on the conse- 
quent belief in man’s natural goodness and the possibil- 
ity of infinite progress. In opposition to the Renaissance 
attitude, there are the “religious traditions” of India, 
Egypt and medieval Europe—cultures which firmly be- 
lieve in the radical imperfection of man, and tend to 
restrict the application of such terms as infinity and 
perfection to God and the Absolute. As a consequence 
of their opposing ideas on the nature of man, these cul- 
tures have produced two completely different types of 
art. In the development of this theory, Hulme seems 
considerably to oversimplify the problem. The theory’s 
chief value lies in providing us with the necessary 
background to a study of Hulme’s thought. 


ORIGINAL SIN AND CULTURE 


In a later essay entitled “Romanticism and Classi- 
cism,” Hulme gave a further development of his ideas 
on original sin and culture. Even within the humanist 
tradition, it is possible to see a division between those 
who believe in the imperfection of man, the necessity 
of restraint and the liberating, creative force of institu- 
tions (this Hulme called “classicism” ); and those who 
hold that man is naturally good and that institutions 
are harmful (“Romanticism”). Hulme then proceeded 
to attack Romanticism. The Romantics, he continued, 
rejecting God and an absolute norm in ethics, found 
in deified humanity the center of all values; it is ulti- 
mately this philosophy of life, in Hulme’s view, which 
is at the basis of all Romantic poetry. He objected to 
their idea that poems, to be poems, must be constantly 
“moaning or whining” about something or other; he de- 
plored their love of vagueness, their perpetual use of 
the word “infinite” and all the sickening emotions which 
he found associated with it. 

While these reactions of Hulme, or refinements of 
them, are commonplace today, we must remember that 
in the first decade of our century they were revolution- 
ary. Thus, starting with a doctrine of original sin, 
Hulme became one of the first to reject Romanticism 
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from a logical point of view. But if the old poetry was 
to be rejected, something had to be provided to replace 
it. Thus Hulme anticipated the modern neo-classical re- 
vival, though his own immediate poetic aims were 
somewhat different. 


PERCEPTION AND LANGUAGE 


In Hulme’s view, poetry is not based on an emotional 
experience, but rather on an individual, new percep- 
tion. That is to say, the poet has broken through the 
universal, standardized habits of perception; he has 
seen some object in a new way. But to express the 
individuality and freshness of his perception, he has 
initially at his disposal a standardized language, at best 
the common denominator of human experience. A fur- 
ther difficulty is that the normal language of prose is 
designed for the swift, unvisualized manipulation of 
abstractions, in much the same way as algebraic sym- 
bols are used. It is only at the end of such a process 
that we visualize at all the objects thus manipulated. 

But the poet, according to Hulme, must strive for 
visualization (or its equivalent) at every point. He 
must create metaphors which are original and precise. 
Old metaphors, outworn forms of expression will not 
do; they no longer convey a clear image. The poet, 
therefore, must struggle with language. He must break 
through the old molds of thought and expression, and 
force words into the exact contour or pattern of his 
individual experience. Never may he allow the reader 
to slip back into the normal abstract process. For Hulme 
imagery is not decoration; it is the prime tool of poetry, 
the essence of poetic language. 


Hulme’s chief contribution, then, was the shifting of | 


the emphasis in poetry from undue attention to the 
emotional aspects of experience to the actual percep- 
tion of the object and the communication of this per- 
ception by means of an image-language. Poetry is no 
longer limited, as it was for many of the Romantics, 
to a few “poetic” subjects; he considered the awaken- 
ing of emotion, which they held to be the principal aim 
of poetry, to be only a secondary function. From these 
few principles was born the Imagist movement and, 
subsequently, a good deal of modern English poetic 
theory. 


SYMBOLISM VS. IMAGISM 


It is very difficult to say how much Hulme’s theories 
were influenced by the Symbolist movement in France. 
Sir Herbert Read feels certain that vers libre, which 
Hulme introduced into England, came from the late 
Romantic French poets. Aside from this, however, 
Hulme’s debt to the Symbolists has probably been ex- 
aggerated. For, despite a certain superficial resem- 
blance, which has led some to consider his Imagism an 
English version of Symbolism, the two movements are 
really quite distinct and even, to a certain extent, op- 
posed. It is quite true that both stress the role of imag- 
ery; both insist on the image juste. But for the French 
Symbolist, imagery is a subjective thing. The exactness 
he strives for lies in searching out the best image to 
evoke or suggest some mood. Symbolism, as understood 
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in France, was ultimately based on Baudelaire’s theory 
of correspondances, the theory that the poet’s sense 
images correspond to (and reveal) the “splendors be- B 
yond the grave.” For Baudelaire, Mallarmé and Valery, | 
the poet is a voyant, a seer, who uses physical images} ~ 
to symbolize and interpret a spiritual or transcendent 
reality. 
So, too, for Hulme the poet is endowed with special 
vision. But far from taking over the quasi-mysticism 
of the Symbolists, Hulme is more in the English em-} 4 © 
pirical tradition. He demands a “hard, dry verse” with} 5y ! 
imagery that is predominantly descriptive and object- BEO 
centered. 
By E 
Poetry [he says in Speculations], in one aspect, at ; 
any rate, may be considered as an effort to avoid | War 
this characteristic of prose. It is not a counter J venti 
language, but a visual, concrete one. ... It always  trodu 
endeavors to arrest you, and to make you contin- f eral 
uously see a physical thing, to prevent you gliding [ let vi 
through an abstract process. It chooses fresh epi- | tervie 
thets and fresh metaphors, not so much because [| Dem« 
they are new and we are tired of the old, but be- } by di 
cause the old cease to convey a physical thing and f walki 
become abstract counters. Visual meanings can f &f, ¢ 
only be transferred by the new bowl of metaphor; Id 
prose is an old pot that lets them leak out. . Miss 
Images in verse are not mere decoration, but the ™ much 
very essence of an intuitive language. tesse, 
. now, . 
And perhaps more succinctly: way t 
I shall maintain that wherever you get an extraor- § ¥ to ¢ 
dinary interest in a thing, a great zest in its contem- J “air 
plation, which carries on the contemplator to ac- f te 
curate description, in the sense of the word “accu- f ‘een 
rate” I have just analyzed, there you have suff- his mi 
cient justification for poetry. | unplea 
girl co 
Hulme’s influence on modern English poetry has been unconc 
the subject of much discussion in recent years. As Miss carnali 
Koch puts it, he has been “described variously as the Miss 
father, midwife or traducer of 20th-century English and) "> ha 
American poetry.” But, when all is said, Hulme’s pos-— "°° 5 
tion is neither so mysterious nor so difficult to define" aff 
Though his influence is clear, it should not be over (aged 
€ ? man in 
estimated. There is little doubt that he was the redf} jo ret 
founder of Imagism, and as such may be called if cing it, 
“father” of much in modern English poetry. At thf on an 
same time, it would be wrong to deny the many othe the fir: 
poetic tensions that have been present in the English, necessit 
speaking world since his time. with lif 
Critics have been unable to resist the temptation ti and me 
minimize Hulme’s contribution, on such grounds as the on 
poverty of his own verse and the weaknesses and flaw "Tha, 
in his notes. Yet these were not, many of them, fullf cay jo 
prepared for publication, and objections founded mett¥) this an; 
ly on such details would be quite unjust. Even thougif) of style. 
modern poetic theory has advanced beyond Hulme, hiff terse, 
contribution should never be lost sight of; he made th) Phrases 
“hard, dry image” the center of poetry. Through thi : not § 
single concept, revolutionary for its day, Hulme w po: th 
able to bring about, in large measure, the mode Mis a 
reorientation of poetry and criticism in England af eit ies 
America. that dal 
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Young Despair and Mature Courage 


A CERTAIN SMILE 
By Francoise Sagan. Dutton. 128p. $2.95 


BEOWULF 
By Bryher. Pantheon. 201p. $2.75 


War films, sporting events and con- 
ventions of various kinds long ago in- 
troduced us to the walkie-talkie. Sev- 
eral of the major TV networks have 
let viewers in on how they handled in- 
terviews from the floors of the recent 
Democratic and Republican conventions 
by displaying their TV version of the 
walkie-talkie. It is a portable TV cam- 
era, dubbed the “creepie-peepie.” 

I didn’t know the term when I read 
Miss Sagan’s first, sensational and 
much ballyhooed book, Bonjour Tris- 
tesse, but engaging in a little hindsight 
now, I believe that just about the best 
way to describe the book in two words 
is to call it a literary creepie-peepie. It 
certainly peeped, as it examined in 
quite unflinching detail the affair be- 
tween its young “heroine’s” father and 
his mistress; and it gave the reader an 
unpleasant creepy feeling that a young 
girl could indulge, with such complete 
unconcern, an attitude of complacent 
carnality. 

Miss Sagan, the reviews are telling 
us, has done it again, only this time 
more so. She is back to the theme of 
an affair; this time between young 
(aged 20) Dominique and a married 
man in his forties. The heroine here is 
not reporting an affair, but experien- 
cing it, and the story accordingly takes 
on an immediacy that was lacking in 
the first book. There is, almost of 
necessity, more of a coming to grips 
with life, a deeper perception of drives 
and motives, some sense that through 
emotional storms one may come to a 
hard-won maturity, 

This is, I am afraid, about all that 
can be recorded on the positive side— 
this and the overemphasized element 
of style. That Miss Sagan can write in 
terse, wry and keenly dissecting 
phrases js certainly true, but I for one 
do not go along with the school which 
holds that style is something to be sav- 
ored apart from content. And what 
Miss Sagan is saying is false, deceptive 
and corrupting. It is taken for granted 
that dalliance with sex is a way to 
maturity; that youth, especially among 
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the young intellectuals, is a period of 
boredom, promiscuity and falsehood; 
that marriage is almost equated with 
mutually practised and tolerated de- 
ception. 

It is not enough to say that these are 
but defects in the bewildered thinking 
of a young modern trying to meet and 
cope with life and love. I don’t discov- 
er any authentic adolescent confusion 
which, however uncomfortably inhib- 
ited, might nevertheless be illuminat- 
ing. Dominique is quite blandly un- 
confused in her general “philosophy” 
of life and love. This particular affair 
did get out of hand—she fell in love; 
but affairs in general, she takes for 
granted at the book’s end, are inev- 
itable, desirable and the quickest, if 
not the only, way of growing up. De- 
spite a style that sounds hard-boiled, 
Miss Sagan is at base sensuously senti- 
mental. 

In decided and happy contrast is 
Beowulf. Bryher, the pen-name of an 
English authoress_ whose historical 
novels (Roman Wall, The Player’s Boy, 
etc.) have won much acclaim, here de- 
parts from her usual field. In a series 
of rather brief vignettes, she probes 
deeply into the spirit of ordinary Eng- 
lish men and women under the blitz 
of Britain. 

Under a style that is every bit as 
spare and functional as Miss Sagan’s 
the humble heroes of these chapters 
manifest a toughness of spirit and a 
moral fiber that betray how full of 





whining Dominique really is. Short ra- 
tions, night after night in the shelters, 
bureaucratic bungling, bombed-out 
homes—nothing can relax the stiff up- 
per lip that is symbolized by “Beo- 
wulf,” the china toy bulldog presid- 
ing over the Warming Pan, the tea 


shop that is the center of this little 
corner of beleaguered England. 

We are told that the book was writ- 
ten at the request of friends in France 
“to give them a sense of what war had 
meant to the little people of London 
in their daily living.” It does just that 
in most convincing fashion, and by 
contrast makes the life Dominique is 
growing into appear what it really is, 
a confirmation of cynicism. 

HaroLp C, GARDINER 


Three on the Sea 


MR. LINCOLN’S ADMIRALS 


By Clarence Edward Macartney. Funk & 
Wagnalls. 317p. $5 


In today’s flood of books on the Civil 
War, those about the Navy have been 
a long time appearing. It is fortunate 
that among the first is this factual and 
interesting account of some Union naval 
officers by a scholar with several Civil 
War books to his credit. 

This book, however, retells the same 
stories about the same heroes and the 
same well-known battles. The author 
makes no attempt to describe the Navy’s 
overall contribution nor does he ap- 
praise how well the North exploited 
its complete control of the waters. 

George Fielding Eliot introduces the 
book with the statement that it is in 
the nature of sea power to be unspectac- 
ular. Naval strategy is an abstraction, 
hard to understand and harder to pop- 
ularize. The only definitive maritime 
study of this war since 1883 is by a 
French naval captain, A. Lepotier, Mer 
Contre Terre, Les Lecons de lHis- 
toire, 1861-1865, (Paris, 1945). This 
book has not been translated. 

Dr. Macartney’s chapters on Welles, 
Fox, Farragut, Foote and Porter are 
good. Those on DuPont and Dahlgren 
are not and they show that research is 
needed on the contributions of these two 
men. The chapters on Worden and 
Winslow, who were not admirals, give 
the author a chance to describe the 
Monitor-Merrimac and Kearsarge-Ala- 
bama battles. The popular tale of Cush- 
ing and the Albemarle is retold. The 
only “unknown” in the book is Napoleon 
Collins who defied international law to 
cut out the raider Florida in the harbor 
of Bahia, Brazil. 

Dr. Macartney used primary sources 
and in his bibliography he introduces 
some excellent new  source-material, 
especially the DuPont papers in the 
Longwood Library. One definite fault 
is his reliance on the Diary of Gideon 
Welles. It is generally known that the 
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IMPORTANT NEW BOOKS 


Meeting the Vocation Crisis 


Edited by REV. GEORGE L. KANE— 
Such competent authorities as Arch- 
bishop Cushing, Bishop Sheen, Daniel 
A. Lord, S.J. and many others discuss 
the solution to the critical shortage 
of vocations to the religious life. 
$3.00 


One Front Across the World 


By DouGLAs HyDE—The author of 
I Believed now tells of the invisible 
struggle which is being waged be- 
tween Communism and Christianity 
for the soul of Asia. It is timely, well- 
written, and full of vivid facts and 
details of life in war-scarred Korea. 
Selected by both The Thomas More 
Book Club, and The Maryknoll Book 
Club. $3.50 
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printed version is far from being the 
original and, while Mr. Welles might be 
a good appraiser of Lincoln’s political 
family, he could hardly be an impartial 
judge of the men to whom he gave or- 
ders. 

In all, this is a delightful book about 
some people whom Americans should 
know better. This is perhaps all that Dr. 
Macartney intended it to be. 

Joun D. Hayes 


THE AGE OF FIGHTING SAIL: THE 
STORY OF THE NAVAL WAR OF 1812 


By C. S. Forester. Doubleday. 280p. $5 


Mr. Forester, the famed progenitor of 
Horatio Hornblower, may anticipate 
some heavy weather in the reception of 
this superbly written and interesting 
contribution to the “Mainstream of 
America” series edited by Lewis Gann- 
ett. Professional historians earn little 
more than reputations from their publi- 
cations, and few have ventured into his- 
torical fiction with conspicuous success. 
Hence, an historical fiction-writer, even 
with the craftsmanship of Mr. Forester, 
travels at his own risk when he enters 
the domain of non-fiction. 

Unfortunately, there are superficial 
generalizations, debatable judgments, 
odd omissions and even a few errors of 
fact in this book. Most of these will sure- 
ly be brought to his attention in profes- 
sional journals. However, if mention of 
personal experience may be permitted, 
this reviewer, having been obliged to 
compress precisely the same material 
into a chapter of a textbook, can only 
admire Mr. Forester’s total effective- 
ness. Indeed, it would be good if many 
another author of Mr. Forester’s caliber 
produced such works, for they have the 
art to capture the imagination and whet 
an appetite for history. 

In any case, it seems unwarranted to 
belabor Mr. Forester because he only 
hints at the significance of Jefferson’s 
gunboat policy, our squadron-or-cruiser 
controversy, or the lasting importance 
to the U. S. Navy of experience in the 
war. An Englishman, writing for some 
30 years about England’s history in this 
period, Mr. Forester is naturally strong 
in presenting the British side and super- 
ficial in presenting the American. Had 
he gone into the documents available in- 
stead of simply seeking a logical course 
through secondary sources, his book 
would still be in progress, but not 
appreciably better. 

American scholars may be amused 
when he states that “Old Ironsides” and 
her two mighty sisters were built of fir, 








C) 
when it was a matter of special pride 
at the time that our Georgia live oak was ¢ 
a wood superior to any construction § 
material in the wooden-ship world, Mi 
British scholars may raise eyebrows over = 
the parenthetical statement that Bar-| |. 
clay, who was defeated by Perry on a 
Lake Erie, had lost an arm at Trafalgar, - 
when, in fact, Barclay lost his left arm} \4, 
three years after Trafalgar, during an b 
attack on a French coastal convoy near ol 
Rochefort in 1808. Such errors are} jot 
trifling and few. his 
Far more important than minutiae is}... 
the urbane detachment with which Mr. * 
Forester evaluates the causes of the T 
war, its progress, and the decisions off o¢ , 
both conflicting governments. Even} jive 
more important is his narration of events} “po, 
at sea. a fe 
The War of 1812 seems ideally cut to wag 
Mr. Forester’s measure. He sampled it gage 
in the memorable Captain from Connec-} jncly 
ticut, and found it good. Single-ship ac} jtzey 
tions rather than fleet battles have al- pour 
ways been his primary forte. Detailing} jeaq, 
analyzing, illuminating the problem go. 
confronting a young captain alone a “imp 
sea have always found him at his bestB jy 
and in the War of 1812 many young§ pera 
captains were alone at sea. sort t 
Mr. Forester follows them, makes wu up fe 
see their difficulties and their motive§ work 
their decisions and omissions, their such, of th 
cesses and failures. In part, his tech Then, 
nique is introspection of the sort so brik} more 
liantly exploited in Hornblower. Ii might 
part, it is sympathy. But primarily, iti aid hi 
thorough understanding. He deals af he fin 
well with admirals and strategy anl§ entire 
logistics, but it is in the tactics of hif Gulf ¢ 
ship commanders that he makes us fee ing, } 
the war. Indeed, there is a subtle chang} courag 
about two-thirds of the way through thf he wil 
book, when England finally mustereif word 
her strength; Mr. Forester seems to hav show \ 
there lost some of his high flame of erf if he 
thusiasm. Even this decline of enthus-F write ; 
asm, however, cannot halt the mometf — Prob 
tum of his account, which swiftly aw, Roundt 
most ¢ 


lucidly courses to the end. 

Diagrams would have strengthenélf} there ; 
the book, but that was not Mr. Forester} for thei 
domain. He has given us a readable ati Althe 
clear account of a disjointed, ill-maf notes , 
aged war, and it merits a wide aude ted, as 
ence on both sides of that Atlant) reader,” 
where so many of the battles he &f help oy 
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CIVIL WAR ON WESTERN WATERS 


By Fletcher Pratt. Henry Holt. 226p. 
$3.50 


Mr. Pratt has attempted to tell the 
whole Civil War story of the river 
navies both North and South in this 
modest book with only 221 pages of 
text. Confronted with such limitations— 
which one feels were imposed upon him 
by his publisher—he might have traced 
events in broad outlines. This he did 
not choose to do. Rather he adapted 
his style to space. The result is com- 
parable to a telegraphic report of the 
things that happened. 

The narrative bristles with names 
of naval and land officers, of forts and 
rivers, of “tinclads,” “ironclads,” “rams,” 
“Pook Turtles,” generic names of only 
a few of the various styles of battle- 
wagons which participated in the en- 
gagements. Meanwhile their armament, 
including “pivot-guns,” “mortars,” “how- 
itzers,” “swivel-guns” and “10-, 20-, 32- 
pound rifles,” bewilder the uninitiated 
reader as he learns how many of each 
sort of cannon were on “casemate” or 
“implacement,” afloat or ashore. 

It may be gathered from this enu- 
meration that the book is not just the 
sort that the casual reader would take 
up for relaxation after a hard day’s 
work and for an entertaining description 
of the Civil War’s river campaigns. 
Then, too, these campaigns are far 
more numerous than such a reader 
might expect. If he looks for maps to 
aid him in locating their environment, 
he finds two tiny charts depicting the 
entire area from the Ohio River to the 
Gulf of Mexico. This, again is provok- 
ing. However, if the reader has the 
courage to surmount these obstacles, 
he will be rewarded with some vivid 
word pictures of heroic episodes, which 
show what Mr. Pratt could have done 
if he had been given more space to 
write in. 

Probably members of Civil War 
Roundtable groups will be Mr. Pratt’s 
most appreciative audience, because 
there are innumerable items suitable 
for their discussions. 

Although the author says that “foot- 
notes ,.. have been consistently omit- 
ted, as being an obstruction to the 
reader,” this reader longed for their 
help over and over again. The state- 
ment that the author will reply to one 
who writes him for authority for any 
statement has unhappily been rendered 
meaningless by Mr. Pratt’s recent death. 

There is a bibliographical essay, an 
appendix classifying all the ship names 
in both navies, and a helpful index. 
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THE ARCHBISHOP AND THE LADY 
By Michael de la Bedoyere. Pantheon. 
252p. $3.50 


Many may be familiar with the episode 
in the life of Archbishop Fénelon when 
he mounted the pulpit of his cathedral 
church on the feast of the Annunciation 
and preached a stirring homily on 
obedience to authority, The sermon was 
a fitting one for the feast day, not only 
because it suited the liturgy of the day 
but also because it echoed his humble 
acceptance of a decision made by Rome 
on his small book, Maximes des Saints. 
Fénelon had been told the adverse 
judgment just before he mounted the 
tall steps to the pulpit. 

Behind this edifying acceptance of 
ecclesiastical censure lay ten years’ 
mounting tensions in the Church of 
France and in the court of France. It 
all began because a singularly charming 
woman, Mme. Guyon, had felt inspired 
to a life of intimate closeness with the 
Divine. It was not a new cry in France: 
the Carmelites from Spain had brought 
their spirit and their institute to France 
and had been most amazed at the thirst 
for God and God’s love in the hearts 
and minds of French women. And there 
was a host of other manifestations of 
a deep desire for unitive prayer. Féne- 
lon, himself attracted to the exploration 
of the mysteries of Pure Love, found 
in the words of Mme. Guyon a prayer 
and an inspiration suited to his needs. 
Convinced as he was of the rich spiri- 
tual help received from Mme. Guyon, 
Fénelon defended this mystic even to 
the point of risking reputation, author- 
ity and power, three things that were 
highly prized in the court of Louis XIV. 

Squared off against these two were 
Bossuet and Mme. de Maintenon. Mme. 
de Maintenon had been a friend and a 
disciple of Mme. Guyon but did not 
quite relish Fénelon’s admiration of 
the mystic. There was never any posi- 
tive indication of jealousy or hatred, 
but in a quiet fashion Bossuet, then at 
the height of his power and authority, 
was drawn into the picture. The cast 
was now complete; for ten years the 
quarrel on the Love of God raged. It 
terminated with the condemnation of 
Fénelon’s Maximes des Saints. 

By the tenth year the quarrel had 
degenerated to the point that no one 
was quite sure of the state of the ques- 
tion. Yet during those same ten years 
all those involved had suffered and the 
people of France were hurt, for many 
had not forgotten the quarrel between 
Jesuits and Jansenists. Mme. de Main- 
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tenon had retired from the fray fairly 
early, realizing that the tiger at the 
gates was not as docile as she had 
hoped. Mme. Guyon spent most of the 
ten years in one prison or another and 
was finally released. Fénelon’s book was 
condemned. Bossuet admitted in the 
end that the fruits of the heresy which 
his eagle eves had discerned were by no 
means what he thought they were. 

It is this stirring controversy in the 
Church of France that Michael de la 
Bedoyere reports in a very warm, hu- 
man and understanding fashion. It is 
with a slightly uneasy feeling that one 
begins to read the book since we are 
not accustomed in our age to witness 
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a titanic struggle between churchmen. 
That feeling is dispelled by the author's 
complete objectivity and careful pres- 
entation of material. He has avoided 
all possible levity in treating his subject 
and yet relieves the pages with humor- 
ous observations. 

This study of Fénelon and Bossuet 
is very helpful to a better understand- 
ing of the eighteenth century in France. 
Fénelon’s quarrel with Bossuet came 
at the end of the Golden Age in French 
literature. Between 1680 and 1715—the 
year of Louis XIV’s death—there was 
no outstanding literary figure except 
Fénelon and even he was not great 
enough to span or to direct the chang- 
ing world. For it was a time of impor- 
tant change, from traditionalism to free- 


thinking; from orthodoxy to skepticism; 
from nationalism to cosmopolitanism; 
fom stability to change in the name of 
progress. Ten years of that vital period 
was spent in a furious and classic battle, 
while the world, saddened and awed, 
watched. 

The earlier religious quarrel between 
Jesuits and Jansenists did not deepen 
the respect for the Church and for 
churchmen. The quarrel between Féne- 
len and Bossuet engendered a spirit of 
mockery and raillery that is one of the 
constituent elements of the eighteenth 


J. D. GAUTHIER 


century. 


RING LARDNER 
By Donald Elder. Doubleday. 378p. $4.75 


This is an attractive, if somewhat long- 
winded biography of one of the most 
popular and, in his own way, significant 
authors of the first half of the twentieth 
century in the United States. Born and 
raised, as the saying goes, in Niles, 
Michigan, Ring Lardner was as typi- 
cally American as corn-on-the-cob or a 
hokeypokey sandwich. His family life 
was happy and comfortable; in spite 
of having to wear a brace for a year 
or two on one of his legs, he played all 
the games small-town boys play, made 
friends easily and was devoted to base- 
ball, to minstrel shows and barbershop- 
quartet singing. He was also devoted 
to drinking; a good part of his later 
life was marred with long-term binges 
which did not stop his writing but 
which undoubtedly impaired his writ- 
ing skill. Ring Lardner had many ad- 
mirable qualities and was beloved by 
his many friends. It is good to have this 
book as a monument to a man who had 
his weaknesses and knew them, but who 
also had enough fine characteristics to 
counterbalance his failings. 

Like much of the output of his sub- 
ject, Mr. Elder’s biography tends to be 
repetitious; it is best when Ring Lard: 
ner is let speak for himself in generous 
quotations from letters and his sketches. 
Furthermore, the bibliography and the 
index (pp. 379-409) are valuable. Of 
Mr. Elder’s style one could wish 
were not so chary of variety in the 
use of relative pronouns. The style is 
marred by a prevalence of “that” when 
“which,” “whose,” “of whom” “al 
which” would have been preferable. 

Ring Lardner was a man of g 
taste. It seems rather puerile to 84 
that he could not adapt himself to the 
breakdown of morals and taste of the 
‘twenties. But he never liked a “blue 
joke,” was meticulously decent in his 
stories and seldom vulgar or coarse. Hf 
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had a deep fund of humor and com- 
passion, which softened the satirical 
bite of some of his portraits of boobs 
and mercenary-minded women. The 
author’s estimate of him is worth quot- 
ing: 
The deleterious effect on the 
speech and minds of a whole gen- 
eration of illiteracy and inanity 
relentlessly broadcast for thirty 
years is not hard to trace; and the 
commercial exploitation of sex... 
has probably had no better effect 
on human personality and values. 
Anyone who listens thoughtfully 
now to radio or television, not to 
mention juke boxes, cannot help 
regretting that Ring’s crusade [in 
the columns of the New Yorker for 
decency in song lyrics] tailed so 
utterly (p. 359). 
R. F. Grapy 


WEDDINGS IN THE FAMILY 
By Dale Fife. Farrar, Straus & Cudahy. 
248p. $3.50 


Mama Houck and her family provide a 
pleasant and warm-hearted addition to 
the popular shelf of family stories. That 
Mama was an Alsatian immigrant 
proved to be an added attraction to this 
reader who knew nothing of Alsace sav- 
ing a slight brush with its stormy history 
plus a lingering association with La 
Derniére Classe. Dale Fife has opened 
up a new field with her colorful account 
of personalities; of French characters 
speaking German; of folkways; of in- 
triguing expressions; and of mouth- 
watering references to cooking. There 
should be a note revealing the mysteries 
of Kugluph. 

With all its charming differences, 
however, this book tells a tale familiar 
to many persons of varied national 
origins, It is the story of the spirited in- 
dividual who ventured to America and 
then devoted every energy to the busi- 
ness of the migration and settlement of 
the entire family. Mama Houck made a 
specialty of weddings; each frozen- 
faced picture surrounding Grandfather 
Ensan’s portrait represented a victory 
and a triumph over Bismarck and his 
Prussianizing of Alsace. 

Matchmaking for her brothers was 
an absorbing activity for Mama—even 
though the results were sometimes un- 
expected. But it was only a part-time 
interest. She was a tiny tower of 
strength to her own family—to her tall 
German husband; to Helena, her pretty 
daughter; to Odile, the bright one; and 
to Shatzie, the delightful little narrator. 
And of course there were all the rela- 
tives and neighbors in her “Little Al- 
sace” in Toledo. 
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With a refreshingly light touch, Dale 
Fife has much to say about family life 
in its tender moments as well as its 
comical. And there are elusive glimpses 
of a little girl growing up into the 
secrets of human understanding. 

Mary Stack McCNIFF 


THE WORD 


And He said, Young man, I say to 
thee, rise up. And the dead man sat up, 
and spoke; and Jesus gave him back to 
his mother (Luke 7:14-15; Gospel for 
the Fifteenth Sunday after Pentecost). 





Highly instructive is the commentary 
of St. Augustine, that theological and 
literary person whom we are not like- 


ly to underestimate either in intellect | 


or in grace or in humanity or in or- 
thodoxy, on the startling miracle of the 
raising to life of the widow’s only son. 
What is most striking about the bril- 
liant bishop’s remarks is the one which 
he does not make. 

The modern reader is captivated 
and touched, in the reading of this 
miracle, by the strictly human or hu- 
mane side of the event; a weeping 
mother’s desolate sorrow is suddenly 
changed to delirious joy by the stag- 
gering reversal of death into life. Con- 
cerning this appealing aspect of the 
miracle, St. Augustine—whose tender 
devotion to his own mother Monica is 
so celebrated—says simply nothing. It 
is undeniable that the best of Mother 
Church’s teachers and wise doctors al- 
ways approach a given subject or hap- 
pening in our Lord’s life as theologians, 
not as humanitarians. Humanitarian- 
ism is noble; but less noble and a deal 
less permanent than theology. 

For Augustine, the miraculous event 
is a symbol. What matters to him is 
not the fact, moving as it may be, but 
the meaning of the fact. The symbolism 
is clear enough. The widow of Naim 
stands for Holy Mother Church, the 
young man represents the individual 
soul, the death is grievous sin. Mother 
Church weeps for every son or daugh- 
ter who is spiritually lost to her by 
mortal sin. 

From the miracle so understood a 
double conclusion easily follows. First, 
we learn again the truly fatal nature 
of that wilful moral evil which is 
termed mortal. 

As has often been observed, if spir- 
itual death were accompanied by such 
shocking, appalling, visible concomi- 
tants as those which go with physical 
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death, serious sin would be rare in- 
deed. But subtlety is one of the most 
authentic marks (as, in all reason, it 
should be) of the true world of the 
supernatural. A man’s soul may be 
rotting, but the stench of decay re- 
mains generally imperceptible to hu- 
man nostrils. The point is, however, 
that spiritual death is death, and death 
does mean decomposition or dis- 
integration, and disintegration, what- 
ever it may signify on the non-material 
level, certainly does produce the typi- 
cal rottenness of decay. 

The earnest Catholic layman will 
not entertain any illusion about serious 
sin in any form. No one who sincerely 
ambitions a supernatural life can afford 
traffic in supernatural death. 

Even subtler and less appreciated 
is the second conclusion from the sym- 
bolism of the miracle of Naim. Serious 
sin not only damages the individual 
soul, it hurts and grieves the entire 
Mystical Body of Christ. 

Here, surely, is the special truth 
about mortal sin that cries for current 
acceptance and understanding. There 
can be no considerable cut or bruise 
or blow to any part of the human body 
which does not pain and injure the 
whole body. So there is no such thing 
as a strictly private or truly secret sin. 
In the translucent world of the super- 


| natural, every time a soul dies by sin, 


Holy Mother Church knows and is 
bereft and weeps. 

Protestantism, not Catholicism, is 
the really private religion. We Catho- 
lics are saved or lost, not in isolation, 
but in community. 


VINCENT P. McCorry, S.J. 


FILMS 





WAR AND PEACE (Paramount) is the 
rather belated—screen epics, after all, 
had their beginning 40 years ago—first 
filming of Tolstoy’s monumental novel. 
Considering the difficulties involved in 
the project the movie is an altogether 
admirable piece of work. 

By all odds it is the biggest picture 
to emerge during a period when big- 
ness is regarded as the film industry’s 
best defense against television. It was 
made in Italy in Technicolor and Vista- 
Vision by an Italian producing team 
(Ponti-Di Laurentiis) and an American 
director (King Vidor) with ample 
though unspecified financing, an inter- 
national cast (I suspect that English 
dialog was “dubbed” for some of the 
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pretty European actresses who figure 
in the proceedings) and impressive regi- 
ments of the Italian Army squaring off 
against one another as Napoleon’s in- 
vading troops and the Russian Army 
defending its homeland. As for length, 
the film runs three hours and twenty- 
eight minutes—just twelve minutes short 
of the all-time record set by Gone with 
the Wind. 

Despite its great length the film is 
rarely either slow or dull. In fact, the 
most striking characteristic of its screen 
play (credited to six writers) is its sense 
of desperate urgency to compress the 
greatest possible amount of plot into 
the least possible amount of space. The 
three leading characters—Natasha, the 
open-hearted, impulsive child who ma- 
tures into a courageous woman (played 
by Audrey Hepburn so that she epito- 
mizes Tolstoy’s ideal of womanhood), 
Pierre (Henry Fonda), the unworldly 
illegitimate son whose simplicity masks 
an enormous capacity to endure and to 
grow and Prince Andrey (Mel Ferrer) 
the high-minded, uncompromising and 
ultimately ill-fated aristocrat—are al- 
loted sufficient space to develop fully. 
Most of their peers in Moscow society 
are rather sketchily drawn, the most 
disappointing omission being perhaps 
the failure to explore the character of 
Prince Andrey’s graceless, long-suffer- 
ing sister (Anna Maria Ferrero). Tol- 
stoy’s delicious social satire—reflected 
especially in the change in attitude 
toward Pierre which his sudden ac- 
quisition of wealth and title causes 
among his associates—has also been 
given short shrift. 

Something obviously had to go, how- 
ever, from the novel’s eleven hundred 
tightly packed pages. The scenarists 
have done their pruning judiciously and 
without doing violence to the authors 
portrayal of a society on the brink of 
disaster. As for the disaster itself, the 
screen brings to life, as prose however 
brilliant cannot, the momentous duel 
between the armies of Napoleon (Her 
bert Lom) and General Kutuzov (Oscar 
Homolka). The Battle of Borodino is 
fought on a beautiful, partially wooded 
hillside, with the brilliantly uniformed 
opposing troops and the picturesque 
puffs of white smoke from cannon fite 
giving little hint of the coming slaught 
er. And the ghastly French retreat from 
Moscow, with mud, snow and death a 
ever-present companions, is recreated 
with a nightmarish sense of sta 
reality. 

Altogether the film is to be © 
gratulated for tackling a classic nov 
and bringing it off on the screen in & 
grand manner. Morra Ws 
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